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Week Ending Friday, May 6, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Trade Bill and the Canada-United 
States Free Trade Agreement 


April 30, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

This week in Washington, trade was the 
talk of the town, and important talk it was. 
I’ve often mentioned trade issues in these 
broadcasts. And with your help during 
these last few years, we’ve been able to 
resist attempts to block free and fair trade. 
It hasn’t been easy because not a few politi- 
cians still think the way to reelection is to 
portray themselves as the great friend of 
the American worker by pushing protec- 
tionism. It’s been up to us to point out that 
over the long run this approach halts 
growth and costs jobs, but as I say, with 
your help this message has gotten through. 

Believe me, this ability to resist protec- 
tionism—along with our commitment to 
lower taxes, less spending, and fewer regu- 
lations—has made a huge difference in all 
of our lives. I don’t think any of us can 
easily forget that sense of desperation 
Americans felt a few years ago as they saw 
inflation driving the weekly grocery bill up 
and up, the value of their savings shrinking, 
jobs growing increasingly scarce, and eco- 
nomic growth going down to virtually noth- 
ing. Well, all that’s been changed around. 
Just this week, Beryl Sprinkel, the head of 
my Council of Economic Advisers, went 
down to the White House briefing room to 
deliver this quarterly report on the state of 
the economy. Some experts, who had noted 
we're in the 65th month of our economic 
expansion, were saying a slowdown was in- 
evitable, and others, noting last October’s 
stock market plunge, made dire predictions 
about what the economy was going to do in 
the first quarter of this year. But the results 
were exactly what we had hoped for and, in 
fact, what we had predicted: The economy 
is moving along at a moderate rate of 
growth, and inflation is well under control. 


My fellow Americans, I remember only 
too well working in 1981 on my first tele- 
vised speech describing “the worst econom- 
ic mess since the Great Depression” and 
wondering even then how long it would 
take us to repair the damage. Well, thanks 
to the dynamics of less government and 
more free markets, the damage has been 
repaired—and repaired much faster than 
anyone could have originally hoped. And 
that’s why I’m certain you don’t want me or 
Congress taking any risks with this progress. 
And that’s also why I’ve made it clear that 
I’m going to be very severe with any trade 
legislation coming out of Congress that 
threatens America’s prosperity. 

For the last year, we’ve all been working 
on a trade bill here, one that initially con- 
tained many objectionable provisions. 
Working with Members of Congress, we 
managed to remove almost all of these bad 
provisions. Unfortunately, however, when it 
comes to safeguarding prosperity, almost 
can never be good enough. The current leg- 
islation, despite all the hard work, still has 
provisions that threaten economic growth. 
These provisions are comprised mainly of 
demands for unnecessary, burdensome, and 
costly regulation of private industry. Provi- 
sions range from rules on plant closing noti- 
fications to restrictions on exports. Unfortu- 
nately, these provisions serve the special in- 
terests and not the Nation’s interests. They 
would reduce the flexibility of our economy 
and render us less able to respond to the 
realities of the international marketplace. In 
short, they would make us less competitive, 
not more. 

This bill did pass the Congress this week, 
but the good news is the vote showed we 
have the strength to sustain a Presidential 
veto. And you can be sure that this bill is 
going to get a veto, but fast. And then all 
Congress has to do is drop the ruffles, frills, 
and flourishes put there for the special in- 
terests, and we can have a trade bill, and 
have it soon. As I have stated repeatedly, I 
want a trade bill and will work vigorously 
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to secure one. I urge the congressional lead- 
ership to schedule prompt action on a bill 
immediately after my veto is sustained. It is 
time to set aside the special interests and 
advance America’s interests by passing 
trade legislation that will assist, not impede, 
our dynamic economy. 

In the meantime, I’m delighted to tell 
you that there was some good news on 
trade this week. Prime Minister Mulroney 
of Canada was in town, and we discussed 
our two nations’ pending agreement on an 
historic free trade zone between the United 
States and Canada. This is the kind of trade 
legislation we need—legislation that pro- 
motes growth and prosperity and keeps 
America away from the protectionism that 
once cost the world and our country so 
much. 2 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


May 2, 1988 


Thank you very much, and thank you, Ed 
Donley. And a special thank you to Vice 
Chairman and Chairman-to-be Bill Kanaga 
and to President Dick Lesher. And to 
Chairman Ollie Delchamps—and I hope 
he’s listening in—let me say, get well soon, 
Ollie. We all want to see you back in the 
saddle and riding tall. And a thank you to 
my favorite rock group. [Laughter] 

You know, looking around at you who’ve 
been both generals and soldiers in the cru- 
sade we brought to Washington years ago, it 
reminds me of an old Hollywood story. I 
know you're shocked to hear that. [Laugh- 
ter] Anyway, it was on the evening in 1939 
when “Gone with the Wind” premiered. 
And that first showing was in Atlanta, and 
Margaret Mitchell, the author of the book, 
sat next to Clark Gable. And it came to the 
famous scene in which Scarlett O’Hara is 
nursing what looks like a single wounded 
soldier, and the camera pulls back and re- 
veals thousands of Confederate troops, 
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many also injured. And as those thousands 
appeared on the screen, Gable heard a little 
gasp next to him. And Mitchell leaned over 
to him and whispered, “My Lord, Mr. 
Gable, if we’d had as many soldiers as that, 
we'd have won the war.” [Laughter] 

Well, looking at all of you, I know why 
we’ve won so much of our war these last 
few years. When the history of our time is 
recorded, I believe that you, the members 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, will occupy a place that few can 
match. I’ve heard talk over the years about 
a Reagan revolution, but in many ways I 
believe it would be better to call what 
we’ve done your revolution. You gave us 
your drive. You gave us your support. And 
let me say to two personal heroes of mine, 
Dick Lesher and Richard Rahn [vice presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce]}— 
and I know everyone here will second 
this—for 8 years here in Washington you 
have given us energy, wisdom, intellect, 
and leadership, and that’s why we’ve come 
so far. The victory ribbons on your regi- 
mental colors read like a list of the great 
legislative battles over economic policy in 
this decade: Gramm-Latta, Kemp-Roth, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. And let me inter- 
ject my thanks to all of you for also standing 
with us in a battle we lost: the battle to 
sustain my veto of the Grove City legisla- 
tion. 

But to return to economics, today per- 
haps we're a little blase about our incredi- 
ble accomplishments, but who in 1979 
would have thought it possible that in less 
than a decade the top marginal tax rate on 
personal income would drop from 70 per- 
cent to less than half of that, that the era of 
high inflation be brought to an end, and 
that without reigniting the inflation we 
could light the torch of economic growth 
and see its lustrous beacon shine for longer 
than has ever been recorded in peacetime. 

Eight years ago, in the now-distant epoch 
of double-digit inflation, 20-percent interest 
rates, and official handwringing about the 
limits of growth and the fatigue of our na- 
tional economic mettle, we said—you and 
I—that the way to rebuild America was to 
restore faith in the greatest constructive 
force of all: the American spirit of enter- 
prise. And to those who called for more 
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government planning, more regulations, 
and even more taxes, we said that, in a 
nation, as in a man or a woman, economic 
success is not a matter of bricks, mortar, 
balance sheets, or subsidies. No, if a national 
economy is to soar, first the inventive, en- 
terprising, pioneering, dreaming entrepre- 
neurial spirit of the Nation’s people must 
soar. And that meant not more regulations, 
but fewer; not more government decoration 
[direction], but less; and, yes, not higher 
taxes, but lower taxes. 

You know, sometimes I think that govern- 
ment tries to be a little like the politician of 
the opposite party who was seeking the ora- 
torical heights, and he said, “If they don’t 
stop shearing the sheep that lay the golden 
egg, they'll pump it dry.” [Laughter] 

Well, I can’t help remembering the fear 
and trembling and utter disbelief that 
greeted the arrival of our creed here in 
Washington. Sometimes it reminded me of 
a scene of a horrified crowd in some old 
science fiction film—“Attack of the Killer 
Tomatoes,” maybe. [Laughter] Well, it 
occurs to me as I approach the end of my 
Presidency that the unparalleled resistance 
that greeted our policies and that we still 
face, despite our unparalleled success, was 
born of more than an ordinary political 
clash. After all, the struggle between those 
wanting more and less government spend- 
ing was not due to Washington—new to 
Washington, I should say. Neither was the 
struggle between those who wanted higher 
and lower taxes, or less defense versus a 
strong defense. No, our arrival in Washing- 
ton represented not another skirmish 
among partisans but a collision of constella- 
tions. As George Gilder has written, in his 
words, “The central conflict in the economy 
pits the forces of statist bureaucracy against 
entrepreneurs.” And he adds that on one 
side are those who believe the economy, 
the Nation, and the world require, as he 
puts it, “control by large corporations and 
governments.” On the other are those who 
believe our future depends on “small com- 
panies, entrepreneurs, inventors, and cre- 
ators.” And that’s his list, not mine. 

Yet before we came to Washington, the 
powers-that-be saw the economy as a kind 
of a repertory theater: a few well-known 
actors—business, labor, government—per- 
forming a few well-known plays. Well, we 


said this is not the way the world works; 
that there’s a great surging, yearning, cre- 
ative energy in this land of questing free- 
dom; and that because of it, America is con- 
tinually being born anew. New companies, 
new technologies bloom and have their day. 
Some grow. Some fade. Some businesses 
become titanic overnight. Others remain 
tiny. But just because this process of con- 
ception, birth, and growth is so fertile, so 
diverse, and so dynamic, government 
cannot regulate it, subsidize it, or control it. 
Government had just better get out of the 
way and let it happen. 

You know, I sympathize with the liberals. 
When we first started talking about the 
economy in these terms, they predicted dis- 
aster. We predicted growth. And this year 
more people have been at work than ever 
before in the history of our country. A 
greater proportion of the work force has 
been employed than ever before. And after 
a decade of a falling roller coaster, real 
family income has been rising steadily ever 
since our expansion began more than 5 
years ago. Exports are high and climbing. 
And in industry after industry, American 
manufacturing is the world leader. Unem- 
ployment is the lowest in almost 14 years, 
and month after month, brings new words 
of hundreds of thousands of new American 
jobs. And over 90 percent of these new jobs 
are from businesses that are 5 years old or 
less, that is, entrepreneurial businesses, just 
the kind we’ve been talking about and the 
liberals dismissed. 

You’ve got to hand it to our critics, 
though. With all that good news mounting, 
they didn’t give up. When the stock market 
fell last October, they could hardly wait to 
dance on the grave. And when I said the 
economy was strong, they said I was “irrele- 
vant.” Well, the first quarter economic fig- 
ures came out last week. You’ve seen them. 
Gross national product, up; domestic 
demand, up; personal consumption, up; du- 
rable goods spending, up; spending on serv- 
ices, up; business fixed investment, up at a 
21-percent annual rate; wages and salaries, 
up; exports, up. My question is: Who’s irrel- 
evant now? 

It used to be, if you were a liberal and 
things just weren’t going your way here, 
you could find friends abroad. Well, even 
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that’s getting harder. India, France, New 
Zealand, Australia, and now Great Britain 
have followed this new path and have 
adopted the recipe for what some call the 
American Miracle. Yes, they’ve begun to 
cut tax rates, privatize state-owned indus- 
try, and reduce regulations. France even 
presented the Legion of Honor to a supply- 
side alumnus of our administration, saying it 
was “for the renewal of economic science 
and policy after a half century of state 
intervention.” 

Well, yes, it’s hard being a liberal today. 
It’s a little like the story of when Mark 
Twain—at the time a young and relatively 
unknown writer—first met Ulysses Grant. 
General Grant was always a man of few 
words, and Twain was flustered and 
couldn’t think of a thing to say. And after a 
long silence between them, Twain stam- 
mered, “General, I’m embarrassed. Are 
your” Well, the liberals should be embar- 
rassed. 

To an economy that is strong and hearty, 
they’re trying to feed a junk-food diet filled 
with empty calories. Some of the emptiest 
are in a box marked “The Trade Bill.” The 
plant closing restriction is the bill’s worst 
provision, although not the only bad ‘one. 
Mandatory plant closing notification has no 
place in Federal law. It’s a subject for labor- 
management negotiations, not government 
regulation. And before they start to argue 
with me on that, let me remind them, I was 
elected president in my union 6 times. And 
by the way, I’m calling it plant closing noti- 
fication because that’s what it’s called in the 
press. But it covers wholesalers, retailers, 
services—every sector. And it applies to lay- 
offs as well as closings. 

You may have seen articles lately saying, 
“Well, this restriction is not all that bad.” 
Well, yes it is. It’s a shackle on smaller com- 
panies that want to take the leap and 
become large—one more risk, and a big 
one, if they cross the threshold and fall 
under the regulation, an important reason 
to say, let’s hold off growing that big for 
awhile. And it’s a ticking bomb in the back 
seat of any medium-size or larger company 
that is stripping down and overhauling so it 
can keep on the track with foreign racers. 

The bill’s elaborate exemptions that tell 
who must give notice and who doesn’t have 
to will detonate lawsuits sending managers 
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to the courtroom just when they’re most 
needed in the factory pulling their weight. 
Whenever the choice is a close call about 
whether a company is so distressed that it 
doesn’t have to give notice, legalities will 
swamp the crucial economics of holding 
customer loyalty and maintaining creditor 
confidence—and so of saving American 
jobs. 

Well, those who are for the provision 
insist that it won’t hurt us because, after all, 
many European countries have similar re- 
strictions themselves. Yep, and that’s among 
the reasons for Europe’s poor job perform- 
ance over the last 6 years. If we had done 
as poorly, our unemployment rate would be 
up like theirs, not down from 10.8 percent 
to 5% percent. What would organized labor 
say thenP Anyone who would copy Europe 
in this way is no friend to American work- 
ers. For America, plant closing restrictions 
are like playing Russian roulette with a ma- 
chine gun—a sure loser. I’ve said it loud 
and clear again and again: I want to sign 
the right trade legislation this year. For ex- 
ample, greater protection for intellectual 
property and greater negotiating authority 
in the current round of international trade 
negotiations are good ideas, and they’re in 
the bill, but they don’t make up for so 
much else. In the form it was passed, I will 
veto the trade bill. 

The future or the past, that’s what’s at 
stake in the trade bill, and that’s what’s 
been at stake in every battle we’ve fought 
together these last 8 years. In essence, our 
opponents want to move the United States 
toward what Latin American economists 
like Hernando de Soto have called a mer- 
cantilist system. As Peruvian writer Mario 
Vargas Llosa has described it, this means, in 
his words, “a bureaucratized, regulating 
state that puts the principle of redistribu- 
tion of wealth over creation of wealth.” And 
as Llosa concludes, redistribution has 
“meant the concessions of privileges and 
monopolies to small private elites that 
depend on the state and on which it, in 
turn, is dependent.” 

Well, making America’s economy more 
like that may not seem smart. Well, for 
those who look at the transformation of our 
industrial base with trepidation, it offers 
great comfort. Our opponents want to seize 
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the seasons and stop time from flowing by. 
They look to the future with fear. They fear 
new technologies, new businesses, new 
international competition. We look to the 
future with hope and optimism. And why 
shouldn’t we? We’ve made a long journey 
and, despite all the predictions of disaster, a 
good one. We aren’t at the end yet, of 
course. In the years ahead, as we work to 
reduce further the disincentives in the Tax 
Code, we should cut the capital gains tax. 
When you tax something, you get less of it. 
The capital gains tax is a tax on innovation, 
and we need more innovation, not less. 

We also must get control of Federal 
spending, once and for all. Congress has 
had control of the budget process for 14 
years and made a mess of it. One-thousand- 
page continuing resolutions you can hardly 
lift—forget about vetoing by the line, I’m 
ready to veto by the pound. [Laughter] But 
it’s time to strengthen the President’s hand 
in the budget process. It’s too late for me to 
have the benefit of this, but it’s time to give 
the Presidency what 43 Governors have, 
what I had as Governor of California and 
used 943 times without getting overridden 
once—a line-item veto. We need a 2-year 
budget cycle and more privatization. Last 
year Congress cut the Coast Guard and 
gave the money to Amtrak. I’d rather stop 
all subsidies to Amtrak and give those dol- 
lars to the Coast Guard to fight drugs. And 
most important, we need a no-fault insur- 
ance policy for taxpayers—insurance against 
reckless spending—a balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Now, this is just a short distance on the 
path of our unfinished journey. We’re like 
the pioneers who settled this great land, 
who struggled across the prairie, who 
braved the mountain passes and deserts, 
who conquered a vast frontier. It is love 
and faith that drive us on—love of the liber- 
ty and opportunity that America has offered 
so many for so long; faith that we, with our 
strength and our wit, can, like the pioneers 
and the patriots before us, help build, pre- 
serve, and perpetuate that heritage. It is a 
great gift God has given each of us— 
making us Americans. Who knows why 
some are so blessed. It’s a mystery we 
cannot fathom but can only adore and be 
thankful for. 


In these last 8 years you’ve shown your 
thanks by helping to rekindle America’s fire 
of opportunity and optimism, by helping to 
ensure that it would burn for the genera- 
tion to come, by feeding the flame that will 
guide our journey into the future. Yet the 
journey is not over, and without you, Amer- 
ica could yet turn back. So many hopes rest 
with you—so many dreams. And this is my 
appeal to you, my old comrades in arms, on 
this, our last gathering of my Presidency: 
Don’t let that fire dim, keep America on 
the path to the future. Do this not for me 
but for this land we love and cherish so 
well. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. at 
DAR Constitution Hall. He was introduced 
by Edward Donley, the 1986-1987 chair- 
man of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President’s Meeting With Prime 
Minister Harri Holkeri of Finland 


May 2, 1988 


The President welcomed Prime Minister 
Harri Holkeri to the White House as part of 
the celebration of the Year of Friendship 
with Finland and discussed the President’s 
upcoming trip to Helsinki and the Moscow 
summit. 

Prime Minister Holkeri presented the 
President with a medal commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the first Finnish settle- 
ment in America in what is now Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. During the 30-minute Oval 
Office meeting, the President said that 
progress had been made in USS. relations 
with the U.S.S.R. and expressed apprecia- 
tion for Finland’s support for that policy. 
The President noted that the Helsinki Final 
Act symbolizes recent efforts to overcome 
the East-West division of Europe and to 
build security and cooperation. 

Prime Minister Holkeri is visiting the 
United States to open a Finnish exhibit in 
Philadelphia related to the Year of Friend- 
ship with Finland designated by Congress 
and the President. 
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Appointment of Andrew H. Card, Jr., 
as Deputy Assistant to the President 
and Director of the Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs 


May 2, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Andrew H. Card, Jr., to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of the Office of Intergovernmental 
Affairs at the White House. He would. suc- 
ceed Gwendolyn S. King. 

Mr. Card is presently serving as a senior 
consultant on Vice President George Bush’s 
Presidential campaign. He served at the 
White House previously as Special Assistant 
to the President for Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs, working primarily with the Nation’s 
Governors. Prior to this he was vice presi- 
dent of CMIS Corp., a computer software 
engineering firm located in Vienna, VA. He 
served as a representative to the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in 1975-1982 and was named one of 
the Nation’s outstanding legislators in 1982 
by the National Republican Legislators’ As- 
sociation. In 1982 Mr. Card was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Card received a bachelor of science 
degree in engineering from the University 
of South Carolina and attended the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. He was 
born May 10, 1947. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Springfield, VA. 


Appointment of Gerald J. McKiernan 
as Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs 

May 2, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Gerald J. McKiernan to be 
Special Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs (House). 

Prior to joining the White House staff, 
Mr. McKiernan served as the Chief of Staff 
to Secretary of Commerce William Verity 
and as Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Congressional and Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs. He served previously as the Director 
of Congressional Affairs for the Internation- 
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al Trade Administration at the Department 
of Commerce. Prior to joining the Reagan 
administration, he served 10 years on Cap- 
itol Hill as a principal aide to Congressman 
Stewart B. McKinney of Connecticut’s 4th 
Congressional District. 

A native of New Haven, CT, Mr. McKier- 
nan entered government service after a 
career in journalism. He has a degree in 
communications from the University of 
New Haven. Mr. McKiernan is married to 
the former Linda Lehrman. They have one 
child and reside in Chevy Chase, MD. 


Nomination of Charles S. Whitehouse 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense 


May 2, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles S. Whitehouse to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Spe- 
cial Operations and Low Intensity Conflict) 
at the Department of Defense. He would 
succeed Chapman B. Cox. 

From 1975 to 1978, Mr. Whitehouse was 
Ambassador of the United States to the 
Kingdom of Thailand. Prior to this, he was 
Ambassador to Laos, 1973-1975, and 
Deputy Chief of Mission of Counselor in 
South Vietnam, 1972-1973. He was Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian-Pacific Affairs, 1970-1971, and re- 
gional director of AID in South Vietnam, 
1969-1970. Mr. Whitehouse was Deputy 
Chief of Mission and Counselor in Guinea, 
1966-1969, and attended the National War 
College, 1965-1966. He was an internation- 
al relations officer, 1962-1965, and Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, 1956-1959. He was a po- 
litical officer at the U.S. Embassy in Cambo- 
dia, 1954-1956, and at the U.S. Mission in 
Istanbul, Turkey, 1952-1954. 

Mr. Whitehouse graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1947). He served in the 
United States Marine Corps, 1943-1946. He 
was born November 5, 1921, in Paris, 
France. Mr. Whitehouse is married, has 
three children, and resides in Marshall, VA. 
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Nomination of Henry R. Folsom To Be 
a Commissioner of the Postal Rate 
Commission 


May 2, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Henry R. Folsom to be a 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion for the term expiring October 14, 
1994. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1982 Mr. Folsom has been a Com- 
missioner for the Postal Rate Commission in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was a con- 
sultant for Water Resources Agency, 1981. 
He worked for E.I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. for 35 years. Mr. Folsom has also 
been an adjunct professor in urban affairs 
and public policy at the University of Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. Folsom graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Delaware (B.S., 1936). He was born 
July 19, 1913, in Wilmington, DE. He is 
married and resides in Arlington, VA. 


Nomination of William W. Erwin To 
Be a Member of the Board of Directors 
of the Farm Credit System Assistance 
Board 


May 2, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William W. Erwin to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Farm Credit System Assistance Board, sub- 
ject to the provisions prescribed by P.L. 
100-233. 

Mr. Erwin started farming full-time in 
1949 and is now president of the Triple E. 
Farm, Inc., in Etna Green, IN. He is also a 
partner in Earl & Erwin. He has also served 
as Deputy Under Secretary of Agriculture 
for Rural Development, 1972-1973, and As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture for Rural 
Development, 1973-1975. 

Mr. Erwin graduated from the University 
of Illinois (B.A., 1949). He was born Septem- 
ber 28, 1925, in Plymouth, IN. He served in 
the United States Air Corps, 1944-1945. Mr. 
Erwin is married, has three children, and 
resides in Bourbon, IN. 


Nomination of Edwin J. Delattre To Be 
a Member of the National Council on 
the Humanities 


May 2, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edwin J. Delattre to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities, National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities, for a term expiring 
January 26, 1994. He would succeed 
George Carey. 


Since 1986 Dr. Delattre has been the 
Lynde and Harry Bradley Distinguished 
Fellow in Applied Ethics for the Ethics in 
Public Policy Center in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was president of St. John’s 
College, 1980-1986. He was also director of 
the national humanities faculty, 1976-1980, 
and a faculty member, at the University of 
Toledo, 1968-1976. 


Dr. Delattre graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (B.A., 1963) and the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin (Ph.D., 1970). He was 
born September 4, 1941, in Detroit, MI. He 
is married, has one child, and resides in 
Fairfax, VA. 


Nomination of Richard J. Schwartz To 
Be a Member of the National Museum 
Services Board 

May 2, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard J. Schwartz to be 
a member of the National Museum Services 
Board, National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities, for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 6, 1992. He would succeed Louis 
Roman DiSabato. 


Since 1985 Mr. Schwartz has been presi- 
dent of Richard J. Schwartz Corp. in New 
York City and president of David Schwartz 
Foundation. Prior to this Mr. Schwartz 
joined Jonathan Logan, Inc., in 1960 and 
has served as: executive vice president, 
president and chief operating officer, chief 
executive officer, and chairman of the 
board. 
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Mr. Schwartz graduated with a bachelor 
of arts from Cornell University. He was 
born December 29, 1938, in New York 
City. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Scarborough, NY. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the German Democratic Republic- 
United States Fishing Agreement 


May 3, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 
I transmit herewith an Agreement effected 
by exchange of notes April 12, 1988, ex- 
tending for the period of 2 years from July 
1, 1988, until July 1, 1990, and amending to 
conform with current United States law the 
Governing International Fishery Agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Republic, 
signed at Washington on April 13, 1983. 
The exchange of notes together with the 
present Agreement constitute a Governing 
International Fishery Agreement within the 
requirements of Section 201(c) of the Act. 


United States fishing industry interests 
have urged prompt consideration of this 
Agreement, and, similarly, I request that 
the Congress give favorable consideration 
to this Agreement at an early date to avoid 
disruption of ongoing cooperative fishing 
ventures. 


Since 60 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion, as required by the legislation, may not 
be available before the current Agreement 
is scheduled to expire, I recommend that 
the Congress consider passage of a joint res- 
olution to bring into force the Agreement 
of April 12, 1988. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 3, 1988. 
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Remarks on Signing the Asian/Pacific 
American Heritage Week Proclamation 


May 3, 1988 


Please be seated, and thank you and wel- 
come, Members of the Congress, honored 
guests, and ladies and gentlemen. I am de- 
lighted to join you today in celebrating the 
great contributions made to the United 
States by citizens of Asian and Pacific island 
heritage. As you all know, next week marks 
the 10th Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week. And this occasion is being celebrated 
throughout the country. One of the events 
is a nationwide poster contest. And the pic- 
ture is right here, and we're pleased to 
have the winning artist here with us today. 
She is a high school senior from Potomac, 
Maryland, Serena Lin. Congratulations, 
Serena. 

Our country draws special strength from 
our rich cultural heritage and the shared 
values that unite America. Asian-Pacific 
Americans represent the full breadth of the 
American experience. For some, their 
family roots reach deep into American his- 
tory and the building of this nation. Even 
before the American revolution, the first 
sailors from the Philippines were settled 
here. Other citizens have only recently 
come to our shores. They’re among our 
newest Americans—who, like immigrants 
before them, have a unique appreciation for 
the freedom and opportunity this country 
offers. 

Citizens of Asian and Pacific heritage 
have enriched America in irreplaceable 
ways, but at the same time each person’s 
story is distinctly American, each is a reaf- 
firmation of the kind of country we are and 
the values that make us strong and free. I 
think of Wendy Gramm, whose grandfather 
came from Korea as a contract laborer to 
cut sugar cane in Hawaii. Wendy’s father 
went on to become vice president of the 
same sugar company that her grandfather 
had worked for in the fields. And last Feb- 
ruary, Wendy was confirmed by the Senate 
as Chairman of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission, and I can’t help but 
note that one of the commodity futures she 
now oversees is cane sugar. [Laughter] I 
think of Hoang Nhu Tran, who as a child 
saw Americans in uniform defending his 
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native country of South Vietnam from 
Communist aggression. And when North 
Vietnam violated the Paris peace accords 
and Saigon fell, Hoang and his family were 
forced to flee. And they came to America. 
Last year, Hoang graduated from the 
United States Air Force Academy, and he 
was valedictorian of his class. I think of Sam 
Hayakawa. Born in Canada to Japanese im- 
migrant parents, he came to the United 
States as a graduate student and never left. 
He once wrote: “I was advised in my youth 
that there were many jobs and careers I 
could not hope to aspire to because of my 
race.” Well, he became a noted expert on 
semantics, President of San Francisco State 
University. And at the age of 70—the same 
year he took up scuba diving—{laughter|— 
he was elected to the United States Senate 
from California. I think of Elaine Chao, 
whose father came here from Taiwan with 
just about $800. He worked hard and saved 
for 3 years to bring the rest of his family 
over. Elaine was eight when she boarded a 
freighter and made the long, slow journey 
across the Pacific to Los Angeles, then 
down through the Panama Canal, then up 
to New York Harbor, where a little girl saw 
the Statue of Liberty for the first time. She 
became a banker, did multimillion-dollar 
ship financing, then was named a White 
House Fellow. On Friday, Elaine was con- 
firmed as Chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, the first American of 
Asian-Pacific heritage ever to hold this posi- 
tion. 

Well, for many groups, education has 
been a key ingredient in realizing the 
American dream. And one area in which 
Asian-Pacific Americans have particularly 
excelled is in education. Their accomplish- 
ments are proof that respect for learning, 
family encouragement, plus a whole lot of 
hard work and diligent study pays off with 
high grades, advanced degrees, and success- 
ful careers. 

I know there’s a growing concern that 
some universities may be discriminating 
against citizens of Asian and Pacific herit- 
age, accepting a lower percentage of these 
applicants than get admitted from other 
groups, despite their academic qualifica- 
tions. Well, to deny any individual access to 
higher education when it has been won on 
the basis of merit is a repudiation of every- 


thing America stands for. Let everyone be 
clear, especially all recipients of Federal 
education funds, that the use of informal 
exclusionary racial quotas, or any practice of 
racial discrimination against any individual 
violates the law, is morally wrong, and will 
not be tolerated. The U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights has noted the problem of ra- 
cially-motivated violence and harassment 
directed at Asian-Pacific Americans. And in 
this regard, I have something to say about 
the hostile racial undercurrent that some- 
times accompanies the agitation for protec- 
tionism. A few years ago, in Detroit, Vin- 
cent Chin, a citizen of Chinese-American 
heritage, was beaten to death by two men 
enraged over car imports from Japan. The 
point is this: Political differences over trade 
policy are one thing, and we can debate 
them, but racially-tainted appeals cross a 
very dangerous line. They’re an affront to 
this country, and they threaten the tran- 
quility and safety of all of us here at home. 

Americans of Asian and Pacific heritage 
are one of the most successful groups in this 
country. What they’ve achieved is a great 
reaffirmation of the American values of 
work, education, family, and community. 
They’ve made this country the land of op- 
portunity. They’ve distinguished themselves 
in many fields, from science and medicine 
to agriculture and commerce. They’ve con- 
tributed to our public life through the arts 
and literature, and also in government. 
Asian-Pacific Americans are part of the rich 
tapestry of American life. It’s a tribute to 
the unifying power of America that such a 
diverse group whose members often have 
different national heritages, religious faiths, 
and historical experiences all come together 
to celebrate this occasion and to reaffirm 
our common bond as citizens of the United 
States. Let me give special praise to the 
Asian Pacific American Heritage Council, 
whose help brings people together—or, 
whose work, I should say, help bring people 
together, and makes this special week of 
celebration a reality. 

And now it is my Irish-English—{laugh- 
ter|—privilege to sign the proclamation. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Proclamation 5807—Asian/ Pacific 
American Heritage Week, 1988 


May 3, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We do well to salute Americans of Asian 
and Pacific ancestry for their accomplish- 
ments and for those of their forebears who 
through the decades have offered our land 
their talents, their determination, and a 
truly immeasurable gift, the treasure of 
their ancient heritages. 


The contributions of Asian and Pacific 
Americans and their cultural vitality have 
benefited the United States in countless 
ways. Not least among them have been 
deep appreciation of the unalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
that form the core of the American ethos, 
and the willingness and ability to defend 
these treasures always. Asian and Pacific 
Americans have won distinction in every 
field, and continue to strengthen our Nation 
with industry, initiative, and love of coun- 
try; that is cause for rejoicing among all 
Americans, during Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Week and the entire year. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
May 8, 1988, as Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Week. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:51 p.m., May 4, 1988] 
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Proclamation 5808—National Digestive 
Disease Awareness Month, 1988 


May 3, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Digestive diseases rank second among all 
of the causes of disability due to illness in 
the United States, and account for one- 
tenth of the economic burden of illness in 
our land. Their social and economic impact 
is enormous; half of all Americans are af- 
fected by them at some time during life. 
More Americans are hospitalized for diges- 
tive diseases than for any other family of 
illness. 

In recent years major advances have 
taken place in digestive disease research, 
but efforts to determine their causes and to 
develop ways to prevent and treat them 
have only begun. Knowing the impact of 
these diseases and of the critical need for 
research in this field, private, scientific, and 
governmental organizations have commit- 
ted themselves to increasing public aware- 
ness and understanding of gastrointestinal 
diseases. 


In recognition of the fourth anniversary 
of the National Digestive Disease Education 
Program and of the importance of all efforts 
to combat digestive diseases, the Congress, 
by House Joint Resolution 421, has designat- 
ed the month of May 1988 as “National 
Digestive Disease Awareness Month” and 
has authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
month. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1988 as National Di- 
gestive Disease Awareness Month. I urge 
the people of the United States and educa- 
tional, philanthropic, scientific, medical, and 
health care organizations and professionals 
to take part in appropriate activities to en- 
courage further research into the causes 
and cures of all types of digestive disorders. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
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eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:52 p.m., May 4, 1988] 


Proclamation 5809—National Drinking 
Water Week, 1988 


May 3, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans are thankful for the amount of 
water with which our country is blessed— 
for our more than two million miles of 
streams, our more than 30 million acres of 
lakes and reservoirs, our other surface 
waters, and our subterranean reserves 
known as aquifers. We also appreciate our 
public water systems, whose complex proc- 
esses provide us with some 12 billion gal- 
lons of generally inexpensive and high-qual- 
ity drinking water daily. 

We can be grateful too for the Americans 
who are helping to bring safe drinking 
water to millions in the developing world 
through the efforts of charitable, business, 
and other private groups and the Agency 
for International Development. From pro- 
viding technical assistance to water systems 
in burgeoning cities to helping construct 
one-pipe water stands in countless villages 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, dedicat- 
ed Americans are bringing water to a 
thirsty world. Water supplies in those devel- 
oping lands mean improved health and 
well-being and often presage better produc- 
tivity and economic vitality that benefit us 
all 


Less than a century ago, epidemics of wa- 
terborne disease were a major public health 
threat in our country. Today, behind every 
drop of good drinking water are dedicated 
individuals such as scientists, engineers, 
elected officials, water plant owners and op- 
erators, regulatory officials, and citizen 
groups, whose unceasing efforts allow us to 
enjoy the world’s best drinking water. 


We must be aware, however, that we do 
face some difficulties regarding drinking 
water. Lead eroding from the lead pipes 
and solder used in some water systems is 
causing health problems, especially for chil- 
dren; natural contaminants such as radon 
need attention in many water systems; and 
man-made contaminants are at levels of 
concern in some water supplies. Controlling 
these problems will be a challenge, but not 
one beyond our abilities or our determina- 
tion. 

State and local governments continue 
their efforts in this regard, and the Safe 
Drinking Water Act of 1974, as amended in 
1986 (Public Law 99-939), enlists the help 
of the Environmental Protection Agency in 
preserving and improving our 
water. Because of this law and growing 
public concern, dramatic changes in public 
water systems over the next 5 years are 
likely to affect every community. 

Consumers and the private sector help 
protect and improve drinking water by 
checking the quality of local systems and 
regional supplies and by working with utili- 
ties and State and local officials to protect 
and improve them. They help preserve 
water supplies by supporting wellhead pro- 
tection and watershed control measures. 
And consumers encourage improved oper- 
ation and maintenance of water facilities, 
increased monitoring, replacement of aging 
pipes and equipment, and installation of 
new treatment technologies where neces- 


sary. 

We desire drinking water of the highest 
quality and realize that our large water 
supply is neither limitless nor without ex- 
pense. Knowing that good drinking water is 
a precious resource and one of the world’s 
most important products, we need to con- 
tinue to understand and identify potential 
hazards, how such hazards enter our water 
supply, and the best means to eliminate 
them. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
185, has designated May 2 through May 8, 
1988, as “National Drinking Water Week” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of that occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim May 2 through May 8, 
1988, as National Drinking Water Week. I 
call upon the people of the United States 
and government officials to observe that 
week with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities to enhance public aware- 
ness about drinking water and recognition 
of the benefits of drinking water. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:53 p.m., May 4, 1988] 


Proclamation 5810—Father’s Day, 1988 
May 3, 1988 


By the President of the United States _ 


of America 
A Proclamation 


Once again we celebrate Father’s Day, by 
tradition the third Sunday in June, a day to 
honor and salute fathers everywhere for 
their love and devotion. 

As a weary child tumbles into his father’s 
arms, to be lifted up and carried, he feels 
his father’s strength and is content. In that 
perch he is like a captain, confidently scan- 
ning the horizons of his world, secure in the 
knowledge that his ship will carry him 
safely through any threatening seas. Chil- 
dren, vulnerable and dependent, desperate- 
ly need such security, and it has ever been 
a duty and a joy of fatherhood to offer it. 

Being a father requires strength in many 
ways; above all, it requires character. Rais- 
ing a family is no easy task, of course, but 
one of trial, frustration, and disappoint- 
ment. Great strength and more than a little 
courage are needed to persevere, to fight 
discouragement, and to keep working for 
the family. In that strength, and with God’s 
grace, fathers find the patience to teach, 
the fortitude to provide, the compassion to 
comfort, and the mercy to forgive. All of 
this is to say that they find the strength to 
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love their wives and children selflessly. And 
it is above all for this wondrous, mysterious 
love that fathers shower upon their families, 
and that allows them to ceaselessly put 
their families’ needs first, that we honor fa- 
thers with their own special day. 

Our gratitude is not limited to Father’s 
Day, but remains constant; indeed, there 
are not enough days in the year to express 
it properly. Still, it is fitting that on such a 
day the American people pause to celebrate 
all fathers for their loving care for their 
youngsters. Our Nation can only continue 
to prosper if our families prosper. Nothing 
can replace the family’s role as prime nur- 
turer and educator of children, and no- 
where are our country’s shared values more 
effectively transmitted to future genera- 
tions. 

So let us thank all fathers on this day; but, 
above all, let us each take this occasion to 
express our thanks and our affection to our 
own fathers, whether we can do so in 
person or in prayer. We are perhaps no 
longer little children riding on our fathers’ 
shoulders, yet we will forever feel their 
firm and loving guidance through life’s 
challenges. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress approved April 24, 1972 (36 
U.S.C. 142a), do hereby proclaim Sunday, 
June 19, 1988, as Father’s Day. I invite the 
States and communities and people of the 
United States to observe that day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies as a mark of apprecia- 
tion and abiding affection for their fathers. I 
direct government officials to display the 
flag of the United States on all Federal gov- 
ernment buildings, and I urge all Americans 
to display the flag at their homes and other 
suitable places on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:54 p.m., May 4, 1988] 
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Remarks at a White House Briefing on 
Religious Freedom in the Soviet Union 
May 3, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the East Room of the White House. This 
room has seen many important people— 
Presidents, diplomats, world statesmen— 
and none more important, none of greater 
faith and moral courage, than these four 
men that we are honored to have with us: 
Father Shibayev, Reverend Matveiuk, 
Mykola Rudenko, and Iosif Begun. I prom- 
ise that the witness of faith that you have 
brought here today will not be confined 
within these four walls, or forgotten when 
this meeting is ended. I will carry it in my 
heart when I travel to the Soviet Union at 
the end of this month. And I will say that 
the most fitting way to mark the millenni- 
um of Christianity in Kiev Rus would be 
granting the right of all the peoples and all 
the creeds of the Soviet Union to worship 
their God, in their own way. 

You have, of course, been hearing this 
afternoon about the first signs of progress. 
The presence of these four men here today 
is testimony to the fact that our witness 
here in the West can have an impact. Some 
Soviet dissidents have been allowed to emi- 
grate. Some churches are allowed to orga- 
nize and file for recognition, and recently 
the Soviets have said they will allow a print- 
ing of language Bibles. These are encourag- 
ing signs, and we welcome them. What we 
hope for ultimately is a willingness to see 
continued change in the spirit of glasnost, 
when it comes to matters of religion. Per- 
haps the process is beginning. We noted 
that General Secretary Gorbachev said re- 
cently, and Ill quote: “Mistakes made with 
regard to the church and believers in the 
1930’s and the years that followed are being 
rectified.” Well, we sincerely hope and pray 
that this will be the case. 

While some new churches are being built 
and others, mostly Russian Orthodox, have 
been allowed to reopen, many other con- 
gregations are denied recognition and, 
therefore, legality. The Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, the Uniate Church, is still closed, 
outlawed, and persecuted. Religious instruc- 
tion of children outside the home—Sunday 
schools, Hebrew schools, or even confirma- 
tion classes, and the production of religious 


study material are all still illegal activities. 
And about those Bibles, the authorities have 
promised to print 100,000 copies for a 
country of 280 million people. Yet now, 
there are at least signs by Soviet authorities 
of a new law on the freedom of conscience, 
reflecting the interests of religious organiza- 
tions. 

So, while every positive step taken by the 
Soviets is welcomed, we realize that this is 
just a beginning. Let me also say, in particu- 
lar, that the rights of Soviet Jews have 
taken up much of our official time, and this 
is very close to my heart. Our hope is for 
the doors to open fully to emigration and to 
full freedom for all faiths. 

So, the earlier predictions by some that 
once the grandmothers died nobody would 
remember that there had been a church in 
Russia are wrong. Instead, the church in 
Russia is still full of grandmothers, women 
who were little children in 1917, and 
they’re joined by the younger generation, 
longing to satisfy the need, the hunger, that 
no manmade institution in any society can 
ever fulfill. Today roughly 90 million people 
in the Soviet Union, or nearly a third of the 
population, proclaim some form of belief in 
God 


And it is not surprising that revolutions 
devoted to reshaping man as if he were so 
much clay deny one of the most basic 
teachings of Judeo-Christian belief: that 
after God shaped Adam from dust, he 
breathed into him the divine principle of 
life. There’s a wonderful passage in “Doctor 
Zhivago,” in which Pasternak speaks of his 
bitter disillusionment with the philosophy 
of materialism and the bloody revolution it 
has spawned. “When I hear people speak of 
reshaping life,” he says, “I fall into despair. 
People who can say that have never under- 
stood a thing about life—they have never 
felt its breath, its heartbeat. They look on it 
as a lump of raw material that needs to be 
processed by them, to be ennobled by their 
touch. But life is never a material, a sub- 
stance to be molded. Life is the principle of 
self-renewal, it is constantly renewing and 
remaking and changing and transfiguring 
itself, it is infinitely beyond your or my 
obtuse theories about it.” 

The history of the 20th century has too 
often been brutal and tragic, but it has 
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taught us one lesson that should fill our 
hearts with hope and joy, for we have 
found that the more religion is oppressed, 
the greater the attempt to extinguish that 
life principle, that divine spark—the more 
it glows. History is etched with stories of 
those who suffered religious persecution, 
yes, but it also tells of transcendence, devo- 
tion, and sanctity, even conversion: We 
think of the strengthened conviction Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn gained in prison, and 
the case of the Soviet psychiatrist Anatoli 
Koryagin, recently released after serving 6 
years in prison. He sought baptism as soon 
as he emigrated. And we think of heroism 
and courage that can only remind us of the 
early Christian martyrs. One such is Anna 
Chertkova, recently released after being 
held in a Soviet psychiatric hospital since 
1973 for no other crime than her faith; or 
Alfonsas Svarinskas, a 62-year-old Lithuani- 
an priest, who has spent 18 years in prison 
and is not scheduled to be released until 
1990. He is gravely ill and has petitioned 
for permission to go abroad to receive med- 
ical care; or Bishop Julijonas Steponavicius, 
in internal exile since 1961 for refusing to 
collaborate with the authorities. How many 
men and women have had their faith 
tested? Now we see some people who. have 
served prison sentences for the unauthor- 
ized practice of religion being released. 
And no one has been imprisoned on that 
ground for the last 2 years. Our hopes and 
prayers are for this expression of change by 
the Soviet authorities to continue. ; 

The faith of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union is pure and unbreakable. As Moses 
led his people from bondage in Egypt, as 
the early Christians not only withstood 
pagan Rome but converted an empire: We 
pray that the millennium of Christianity in 
Kiev Rus will mean freedom for the faithful 
in Russia, in the Ukraine, the Baltic States, 
and all the regions of the Soviet Union. And 
if we pray, we might want to use the words 
of the 22d Psalm: 


“In Thee our fathers trusted; they trust- 
ed, and Thou didst deliver them. To Thee 
they cried out and were delivered; in Thee 
they trusted and were not disappointed.” 

I have to add a little something here. Re- 
cently, a woman wrote me a letter and en- 
closed in the letter was a copy of what can 
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only be called a prayer. But the story of 
that—it’s in that single page—of a young 
Russian soldier in a shell hole in World War 
II, knowing that his unit was going to an- 
nounce—or going to advance the attack, 
looking up at the stars and revealing for the 
first time that he had been taught all his life 
that there was no God. But now he be- 
lieved there was. And he looked up at the 
heavens and spoke so sincerely and said, 
“Maybe before the night is over I'll be 
coming to You. And I hope You will forgive 
what I believed for so long, the foolishness, 
because I know now there is a God.” And 
that letter was found on the body of the 
young soldier who was killed in the coming 
engagement. I thought sometimes of taking 
it to Moscow with me—maybe the General 
Secretary might like to read it. 

Well, thank you all very much. God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:44 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Members of the National 
Strategy Forum in Chicago, Illinois 
May 4, 1988 


The President. Thank you Morris Leib- 
man, Governor Jim Thompson, Attorney 
General Harding [Neil F. Hartigan]—that’s 
all right—{laughter|—and Michael Galvin, 
and someplace in the audience here I 
brought with me one of the congressmen so 
you’d know that it isn’t true that we’re total- 
ly separated—your Congressman here, Den- 
nis Hastert. Well, it’s just a pleasure to be in 
Chicago—Chicago has always been my kind 
of town—and an honor to be able to speak to 
you, the members of the National Strategy 
Forum. 

I'll keep my remarks brief today so that 
we'll have ample time for questions. I can’t 
help but reflect here at the opening that it 
can be pretty tough in this State for a Chief 
Executive. In fact, let me tell you what the 
Illinois State Register had to say about the 
occupant of the White House. They said, 
and I quote, “the craftiest and most dishon- 
est politician that ever disgraced an office 
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in America.” Of course, they weren’t talk- 
ing about me. That was Abraham Lincoln, 
they said. [Laughter] It may have been that 
kind of treatment in the press that led Lin- 
coln to answer this way when he was asked 
what it felt like to be President. Well, he 
said—you’ve heard Lincoln is supposed to 
have said—about the man who was tarred 
and feathered and ridden out of town on a 
rail. And a man in the crowd asked him 
how he liked it, and his reply was that if it 
wasn’t for the honor of the occasion, he’d 
rather walk. [Laughter] Come to think of it, 
I must be «. ung something right. 

As you know, our agenda for the US.- 
Soviet relations has four main parts: region- 
al conflicts, bilateral exchanges, arms reduc- 
tions, and human rights. I’ve spoken else- 
where at some length about the first three, 
and today I'd like to take a moment to dis- 
cuss with you the subject of human rights. 
We Americans, of course, often speak about 
human rights, individual liberties, funda- 
mental freedoms. We know that the promo- 
tion of human rights represents a central 
tenet of our foreign policy. We even be- 
lieve that a passionate commitment to 
human rights is one of the special charac- 
teristics that helps to make America, Amer- 
ica. It was Lincoln himself who said that the 
Declaration of Independence granted liber- 
ty not to our nation alone but “gave prom- 
ise that in due time the weights should be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men.” And 
it’s important to note that this American 
emphasis on human rights represents much 
more than merely a vague respect for 
human dignity. No, part of our heritage as 
Americans is a very specific and definite 
understanding of human rights, a definition 
of human rights that we can assert to chal- 
lenge ourselves and our own institutions 
and that we can hold up as an example for 
all the world. 

Ultimately, our view of human rights de- 
rives from our Judeo-Christian heritage and 
the view that each individual life is sacred. 
It takes more detailed form in the works of 
the French and English writers of the 18th 
century Enlightenment. It is the notion that 
government should derive its mandate from 
the consent of the governed, this consent 
being expressed in free, contested, regular 
elections. And there you have a first human 


right: the right to have a voice in govern- 
ment, the right to vote. 

Elected governments would reflect the 
will of the majority, but the Enlightenment 
writers and our own Founding Fathers gave 
the concept of human rights still more defi- 
nite, specific form. For they held that each 
individual has certain rights that are so 
basic, so fundamental to his dignity as a 
human being, that no government, however 
large the majority it represents, no govern- 
ment may violate them—freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of the press. These and 
other rights enshrined in our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights consist in severe limita- 
tions upon the power of government. And 
this is another basic point: They are rights 
that every citizen can call upon our inde- 
pendent court system to uphold. They pro- 
claim the belief—and represent a specific 
means of enforcing the belief—that the in- 
dividual comes first, that the Government is 
the servant of the people, and not the other 
way around. That contrasts with those sys- 
tems of government that provide no limit 
on the power of the government over its 
people. 

Within the Soviet Union, decisionmaking 
is tightly concentrated at the top. The au- 
thority of the Communist Party is not de- 
termined by a document—a constitution, if 
you will—but by the leadership who deter- 
mine what is right for the people. Rights 
such as free speech, free press, and free 
assembly are granted if they are “in accord- 
ance with the interests of the people and in 
order to strengthen and develop the social- 
ist system.” And that last line I was quoting. 

I have in the past stressed these contrasts 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union: the fundamental and profound dif- 
ferences between our philosophies of gov- 
ernment and ways of life. And I’ve always 
said that our negotiations must be undertak- 
en with precisely this sort of realism, this 
sort of candor. And yet while establishing 
this context is essential, and reminding our- 
selves of these basic distinctions always 
useful, today I have something additional in 
mind. For in recent months, the Soviet 
Union has shown a willingness to respect at 
least some human rights. It is my belief that 
there is hope for future change, hope that 
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in the days ahead the Soviets will grant fur- 
ther recognition to the fundamental civil 
and political rights of all. But before discuss- 
ing our hopes for the future, I’d like to turn 
for 2 moment to a subject that the Soviets 
themselves often raise. 

The United States may recognize civil 
and political rights, but what of economic 
and social rightsP The Soviets point out, for 
example, that the United States has an un- 
employment problem. Or they point to the 
American problem of homelessness or to 
racial discrimination. Well, it deserves a full 
response. To begin with, so-called economic 
and social rights belong to an essentially 
different category from civil and political 
rights. The economic and social conditions 
in any society are constantly changing— 
new social groupings constantly taking 
shape, as yours did, new markets forming as 
old markets disappear. And yet there’s 
nothing shifting about civil and political 
rights like freedom of speech or worship; 
they are constant and immutable, forever 
basic to the dignity of each human being. 
They are fundamental—fundamental to ev- 
e g. 

Yes, the United States has social and eco- 
nomic shortcomings—unemployment, for 
one. As a free people, we’ve created an 
economic expansion’ that over the past 5 
years has created nearly 16 million new 
jobs, but we still recognize we need to do 
more. Homelessness is indeed a problem, an 
agonizing one. To some extent, we are 
bound in dealing with it by our very com- 
mitment to liberty, for while we seek to 
help the homeless in every way possible, we 
must avoid at all costs coercive solutions. 
It’s true that, as a free people, we spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year 
through our Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments to care for the homeless. As a free 
people, our churches, synagogues, and a 
host of volunteer organizations do much to 
provide the homeless with food, clothing, 
and medicines. And yet there is no denying 
that a problem remains. Racial discrimina- 
tion—our strides as a free people during 
just the past three decades have been dra- 
matic. Yet the problem lingers, and we con- 
tinue to battle bigotry and prejudice. The 
problems, as I said, are serious. No one 
would seek to deny them. Yet in freedom 
we are constantly confronting them, criti- 
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cizing ourselves, seeking to do better, in full 
view for all to see. 

But consider, if you will, the economic 
conditions of the Soviet Union. Now, I do 
not mean to suggest that the Soviet econo- 
my has made no progress. But the limited 
successes of the past arose largely from con- 
stant additions to the labor force and the 
availability of inexpensive resources. Now 
that these have been to a great extent de- 
pleted, there remains a gap between the 
Soviet Union and the West. Indeed, given 
the enormous advances in Western technol- 
ogy, that gap is likely to widen. Now, I do 
not bring this up simply for the sake of 
sounding critical. I mention it here because 
in recent months—and this is a develop- 
ment of tremendous significance—in recent 
months they’ve begun to mention it them- 
selves, just like Americans do about their 
problems. Soviet economists have published 
articles about Soviet shortages. One recent 
article dealt with the inadequacies of Soviet 
housing. The Soviet press now carries sto- 
ries about the need for progress. And, of 
course, Soviet economic progress is one of 
Mr. Gorbachev’s chief aims. 

And this brings us back to the subject of 
the day: human rights. For I believe that 
the Soviets may be coming to understand 
something of the connection, the necessary 
and_ inextricable connection, between 
human rights and economic growth. The 
connection between economic productivity 
and certain kinds of freedom is obvious. Pri- 
vate plots of land make up only 3 percent 
of the arable land in the Soviet Union, but 
on them is raised a quarter of all of the 
produce. The free flow of information, to 
provide another example, will clearly prove 
vital for Soviet science and technology to 
have hope of reaching new and higher 
standards. 

And yet there’s a still deeper connection. 
For it’s the individual who is always the 
source of economic creativity, the inquiring 
mind that produces a technical break- 
through, the imagination that conceives of 
new products and markets. And in order for 
the individual to create, he must have a 
sense of just that—his own individuality, his 
own self-worth. He must sense that others 
respect him and, yes, that his nation re- 
spects him enough to permit him his own 
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opinions, respects the relationship between 
the individual and his God enough to 
permit him to worship as he chooses, even 
respects him enough to permit him, if he 
chooses to do so, to leave. 

The Soviets should recognize basic 
human rights because it’s the right thing to 
do. They should recognize human rights be- 
cause they have accepted international obli- 
gations to do so, particularly in the Helsinki 
Final Act. But if they recognize human 
rights for reasons of their own—because 
they seek economic growth or because they 
want to enter into a more normal relation- 
ship with the United States and other na- 
tions—well, I want to say here and now, 
that’s fine by me. The indications, as I’ve 
said, have been hopeful. Over the past 3 
years, some 300 political and religious pris- 
oners have been released from labor camps. 
More recently, the incarceration of dissi- 
dents in mental hospitals and prisons has 
slowed and in some cases stopped com- 
pletely. And while the press remains tightly 
controlled by the party and state, we’ve 
seen the publication of stories on topics that 
used to be forbidden—topics like crime, 
drug addiction, corruption, even police bru- 
tality. 

Now, these changes are limited, and the 
basic standards contained in the Helsinki 
accords still are not being met. But we ap- 
plaud the changes that have taken place 
and encourage the Soviets to go further. 
We recognize that changes occur slowly, 
but that’s better than no change at all. And 
if I may, I'd like now to share with you a 
brief summary of the human rights agenda 
that I'll be discussing in my meetings in 
Moscow. It has four aims. 

First, freedom of religion—despite the 
recent relaxation of some controls on the 
exercise of religion, it is still true that the 
churches, synagogues, mosques, or other 
houses of worship may not exist without 
government permission. Many have been 
imprisoned in the past for acts of worship. 
And yet, to quote the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, “Everyone has the right 
to freedom of thought, conscience, and reli- 
gion.” And General Secretary Gorbachev 
has indicated a willingness to consider a 
new law on the freedom of conscience. 

Second is freedom of speech. There are 
still many serving long prison sentences for 


offenses that involve only the spoken or 
written word. Yet the clear, internationally 
recognized standard, as defined, once again, 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, is that, and I quote, “Everyone has 
the right to freedom of opinion and expres- 
sion.” And today there’s more such freedom 
in the Soviet Union than 2 years ago. Many 
persons imprisoned for expressing dissent- 
ing views have been released from prison. 
This issue can be removed by granting full 
recognition to this basic human right. And I 
know you join me in urging the freeing of 
people imprisoned for nothing more than 
the expression of their views. 

Emigration, third, has long represented a 
matter of great concern to us. The Univer- 
sal Declaration states that “Everyone has 
the right to leave any country, including his 
own, and to return to his country.” Well, 
it’s true that during the past 12 months, the 
rate of people permitted to leave the Soviet 
Union has been significantly higher than 
during the preceding 6 years. And it’s true 
as well that the number of those permitted 
to leave for short trips, often family visits, 
has gone up. We're heartened by this 
progress. Our hope is that the Soviets grant 
all their peoples full and complete freedom 
of movement. And one point in particular: 
The Soviets refuse many the right to leave 
on the grounds that they possess secret in- 
formation, even though they had ended 
their secret work many years before and 
whatever information they had has become 
public or obsolete. I hope that such cases 
will be rationally reviewed and the decision 
will be made to free these people and their 
families. 

And this brings me now te the fourth and 
final area I want to discuss: making the 
progress more permanent. As I’ve said a 
number of times now, we welcome the 
human rights progress that the Soviets have 
made and believe there is good reason to 
hope for still more. Yet it’s only being real- 
istic to point out that we’ve seen progress 
in the Soviet Union before. Khrushchev 
loosened things up a bit. The intellectual 
and cultural life of the Soviet Union under- 
went a kind of thaw, a kind of springtime. 
But it was a springtime followed by winter, 
for Khrushchev’s relaxations were reversed. 
And for the nearly three decades until our 
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own day, oppression and stagnation once 
again became the determining characteris- 
tics of Soviet life. And that’s why those of us 
in the West, both publicly and in direct 
conversation with the Soviets, must contin- 
ue to make candor and realism the basis of 
our bilateral relationship. My Chief of Staff, 
Howard Baker, told me recently of an old 
Tennessee saying: “Plain talk—easy under- 
stood.” Well, exactly. And just as previous 
hopeful moments in Soviet history ended all 
too soon, so, too, glasnost, today’s new 
candor, will succeed if the Soviets take 
steps to make it permanent, to institutional- 
ize it. 

Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom to emigrate, and the willingness to 
make new freedoms permanent—these are 
our hopes, these are our prayers for the 
future of human rights in the Soviet Union, 
in the world, in our own country. In grant- 
ing greater liberty, I am confident that the 
Soviets will discover that they’ve made pos- 
sible economic growth. But even more im- 
portant, this recognition of human rights 
will advance the cause of peace. For in the 
words of Andrei Sakharov, a man who suf- 
fered much under the Soviet system, but 
who has also experienced the benefits of 
glasnost—he says: “I am convinced that 
international confidence, mutual under- 
standing, disarmament, and international 
security are inconceivable without an open 
society with freedom of information, free- 
dom of conscience, the right to publish, and 
the right to travel and choose the country 
in which one wishes to live. Peace, 
progress, and human rights—these three 
goals are insolubly linked.” 

Well, since I’ve been speaking today 
about the relationship of human rights and 
economic progress, let me say a few words 
about the present situation in Poland, a 
nation with which millions of Americans 
share bonds of kinship. We hope and pray 
that the Polish Government will hear the 
voice of the Polish people and that econom- 
ic freedom, reform, and recovery will soon 
begin. The Polish have long been ready for 
it. 

Now in concluding, I just want to say 
something that I’ve said many times to stu- 
dents. I delight in having an opportunity to 
speak on campuses or in high schools or 
something. And I like to point out some- 
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thing about our Constitution. And you’d be 
surprised how new the thought is to all of 
them because they say all the other nations 
have constitutions. And I’ve read an awful 
lot of them. And many of them, most of 
them, contain some of the same clauses that 
ours do. But I said, the difference is so tiny 
in ours that it is overlooked, and yet it is so 
great it tells the entire difference. Three 
words: “We the people”—our Constitution 
is a document in which we the people tell 
the Government what it can do, and it can 
do nothing that isn’t contained in that docu- 
ment. All those other constitutions are doc- 
uments in which the Government is telling 
the people what it will let them do. And it’s 
wonderful to see the look on their faces and 
to think that, well, maybe you’ve estab- 
lished another little shingle on the roof of 
patriotism where they’re concerned. I told 
this one night at a dinner table in the 
White House, when the person beside me 
was the Crown Princess of Japan. They 
were there on a trip to our country. And 
very quietly she said something to me. I 
was only wrong in one respect. Since World 
War II, the Japanese Constitution now also 
says, “We the people,” and they have 
copied us. And I was very happy to be cor- 
rected. 

Well, thank you all, and God bless you. 
And now I’m very happy to take some 
questions. 

Mr. Friedman. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Mr. President, we all thank you for your 
remarks, and now we come to the moment 
where we have a question-and-answer ses- 
sion. The rules of engagement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are these: The members have had an 
opportunity to write written questions— 
hopefully legibly. We’ve had ushers pass 
among the tables, and the questions are 
now safely contained in a fishbowl. 

The President. All right. 

Mr. Friedman. And the reason for that is 
that it is very important that these ques- 
tions be drawn on a random basis, which I 
shall do now. 


Persian Gulf 


The first question, Mr. President, is this: 
What will be the continued policy for a U.S. 
presence in the Persian Gulf? 

The President. What will be the—— 
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Mr. Friedman. What will be the contin- 
ued policy-—— 

The President. Oh. 

Mr. Friedman. ——for a United States 
presence in the Persian Gulf? 

The President. What it has been since as 
far back as 1949. And that is: Those are 
international waters, and no nation has a 
right to interfere or block those internation- 
al waters to the traffic of the world. And 
we're going to stay there as long as it takes 
to see that they’re recognized by everyone 
as international waters. 

Mr. Friedman. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Nuclear Waste Disposal 


The second question is this: How will we 
dispose of nuclear wastes? 

The President. Oh. [Laughter] Well, as 
you know, there were a number of target 
areas in States that were named for that. 
And then a commission is investigating ev- 
eryone, and then we'll name what they be- 
lieve are the correct places and the best 
places for the safety of the people and the 
disposition of that nuclear waste. I realize 
that somebody’s going to think it’s too close 
to them when it happens, but you’ve got to 
put it someplace. [Laughter] 


Moscow Summit 


Mr. Friedman. The third question, Mr. 
President, is this: In your judgment, what 
major objectives will Secretary Gorbachev 
be trying to achieve in the forthcoming 
Moscow summit? 

The President. Well, for one thing, we 
both do have, and are awaiting ratification 
in both countries, of the INF treaty—be- 
cause they also have a ratification process, 
just as we do with our Senate. And I am 
hopeful, and I know he is, that a part of 
that time could be spent with our signing, 
or recognizing that it has been signed, and 
it’s in action. 

The START agreement, which is the 
desire to reduce strategic nuclear weapons, 
missiles, by half, 50 percent, but down to 
parity—that’s something that most people— 
some of those who are complaining about 
what we might be doing with that treaty— 
it’s not just that each of us are going to 
come down 50 percent; we’re going to 
come down to an equal number between 
the two nations, of warheads and missiles— 


missiles to carry them. But it’s far more 
complicated than the INF treaty was. And 
it’s doubtful if we are going to—we, our 
people, and the:rs, are working in Geneva 
all the time, and have been steadily, but 
there are many complex issues there having 
to do with verification and things of that 
kind. And so, our desire that we would be 
able to sign the START treaty at this 
Moscow summit, as we did the other one at 
the Washington summit, may not happen. 
But then, what we have to say is: We must 
not be bound by a calendar date. We don’t 
want a fast treaty; we want a good one. And 
if it is not properly worked out before we 
get there, then I think that that will be one 
of the things we will discuss while we’re 
there and see if we can advance it a little, 
but eventually that we will sign that treaty. 

I was very pleased when the Soviet For- 
eign Minister [Eduard Shevardnadze], on a 
recent visit to the United States—he didn’t 
say he was quoting a line of mine, but he 
said it—I say that in case Larry Speakes 
[former Principal Deputy Press Secretary to 
the President] is in the audience—{laugh- 
ter|—but the line that he said was, “A nu- 
clear war can never be won and must never 
be fought.” Well, I said that to the British 
House of Parliament and to the Japanese 
Parliament a few years ago. 

But we will also be discussing the things 
that I mentioned in my speech here. I’m 
willing to give him the benefit of the doubt 
up to a point—a point in which, as I say, 
is—the only thing I can say in Russian is, 
Dovorey no provorey. And he’s tired of 
hearing me say it. It means: “Trust but 
verify.” [Laughter] But I give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt, that faced with the eco- 
nomic problems that he has—glasnost with 
him—he really is attempting to get that, 
and so I would hope that in our discussions, 
that maybe we could be helpful to him in 
suggestions as to how he might better bring 
that about. And that, I think, is preferable 
to staging a kind of contest with him so that 
someone looks like a winner or loser. And 
we very definitely will be on that subject of 
human rights because we are both signato- 
ries to a Helsinki pact that has us both 
pledging to observe those human rights. 
And I think that to go on with a better 
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relationship between the two countries— 
that is absolutely essential. 

Yesterday, in the White House, I met 
with four individuals who had all been im- 
prisoned in the Soviet Union. And we had a 
hand, I think, in getting them released, and 
they came here. You're talking to a clergy- 
man who was in [prison] 18 years, and 
during the 18 years, his son was beaten to 
death. And we think there is some hope, 
and that’s what we’re going to deal with. 

Is that all of themP Let’s take one more. 

Mr. Friedman. The fourth question of 
five, Mr. President, is this—well, there is 
always a good question, and this is the one: 
Would you autograph my book, “I Was a 
Democrat for the FBI and Other Selected 
Short Stories’? 

The President. Yes, I'd be very pleased to 
do that autograph. 

Mr. Friedman. And also, Mr. President, I 
would be very happy to see the person who 
made that question. [Laughter] 

The President. You don’t see anyone vol- 
unteering. 

Mr. Friedman. Sam Donaldson [ABC 
News]. 


International Relations 


Mr. Friedman. Mr. President, the fifth 
and final question of this session is this: 
What do you consider to be the most im- 
portant need in international relations? 

The President. The important—— 

Mr. Friedman. What do you consider to 
be the most important need in international 
relations? 

The President. Oh, my goodness. [Laugh- 
ter] That is quite a question, and how to get 
at itP I think the need is, well, just actual 
frankness and a desire for a peaceful solu- 
tion. I think maybe I’d answer it this way: 
In my frustration sometimes—you know, ac- 
tually, if you count some of the things going 
on in smaller countries and all, there’ve 
been about 114 wars since World War II. 
But I’ve often wondered, What if all of us in 
the world discovered that we were threat- 
ened by a power from outer space—from 
another planet. Wouldn’t we all of a sudden 
find that we didn’t have any differences 
between us at all—we were all human 
beings, citizens of the world—and wouldn’t 
we come together to fight that particular 
threat. Well, in a way, we have something 
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of that kind today—mentioning nuclear 
power again. We now have a weapon that 
can destroy the world, and why don’t we 
recognize that threat more clearly and then 
come together with one aim in mind: How 
safely, sanely, and quickly can we rid the 
world of this threat to our civilization and 
our existence. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:51 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Palmer House 
Hotel. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Morris Liebman and Michael Galvin, 
chairman and president, respectively, of the 
National Strategy Forum; Gov. James R. 
Thompson, Jr.; and State Attorney General 
Neil F. Hartigan. Richard Friedman, vice 
chairman of the Forum, conducted the 
question-and-answer session. Prior to his re- 
marks, the President attended an Illinois 
State Republican fundraising reception in 
the hotel’s Crystal Room. At the conclusion 
of the Forum’s luncheon, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


Proclamation 5811—National Defense 
Transportation Day and National 
Transportation Week, 1988 


May 5, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Transportation is essential to American 
life. Our safe, fast, economical, and conven- 
ient movement of people and goods is the 
cornerstone of our country’s social and eco- 
nomic welfare and of our national defense. 
Now, as in the past, our transportation sys- 
tems—highways, airports, inland waterways, 
railroads and public transit, our merchant 
fleet and the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Seaway—provide a superior emergency re- 
sponse network and are available as a criti- 
cal component of our national defense. As 
our citizens travel in record numbers for 
business or pleasure, our local, State, and 
Federal governments continue to work with 
the transportation industry to enhance 
transportation safety. 
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The growth of our Nation and the devel- 
opment of transportation have been inter- 
twined throughout our history. Those who 
first explored this vast country were fol- 
lowed by pioneers who established settle- 
ments. Most of the road routes, river sys- 
tems, and ocean ports used by our earliest 
settlers are still in use today. Many of our 
great cities originated as towns that were 
starting or end points for transportation sys- 
tems. As trade and commerce grew, trans- 
portation provided the necessary link to 
vital resources that in turn enabled further 
national growth. On land and water, in the 
air, and in space, our transportation systems 
have become an essential element of our 
Nation’s economic health, providing indis- 
pensable services and generating employ- 
ment for millions of people. 

This week we acknowledge the contribu- 
tions of the dedicated people who build, 
maintain, and safeguard our transportation 
systems—from the flagman on a highway 
project to the space engineer. We honor 
those who led the way in the development 
and improvement of ships, waterways, 
motor vehicles, highways, trains, airplanes, 
and our newest transportation vehicles, 
spacecraft. The recent announcement of 
our National Space Policy means that we 
continue to call for the help of modern-day 
pioneers on the frontiers of space technolo- 
gy. With public and private cooperation, 
our Nation is building a highway to space 
that will serve as an economic bridge to the 
21st century. 

In recognition of the importance of trans- 
portation and of the millions of Americans 
who serve and supply our transportation 
needs, the Congress has requested, by joint 
resolution approved May 16, 1957 (36 
U.S.C. 160), that the third Friday in May of 
each year be designated as “National De- 
fense Transportation Day”; and by joint res- 
olution approved May 14, 1962 (36 U.S.C. 
166), that the week in which that Friday 
falls be proclaimed “National Transporta- 
tion Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, May 20, 1988, as 
National Defense Transportation Day and 
the week of May 15 through May 21, 1988, 
as National Transportation Week. I urge the 
people of the United States to observe these 


occasions with appropriate ceremonies that 
will give full recognition to the citizens and 
groups that operate the transportation sys- 
tems of our country. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:32 p.m., May 5, 1988] 


Nomination of James P. Moore, Jr., To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


May 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James P. Moore, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Trade 
Development) for the International Trade 
Administration at the Department of Com- 
merce. He would succeed Charles E. Cobb, 
Jr. 

Since 1986 Mr. Moore has been Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Economic Policy. Prior to 
this he was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Trade Information and Anal- 
ysis, 1983-1985. Since 1984 Mr. Moore has 
been head of the United States delegation 
to the Industry Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment in Paris, France. He was a member 
of the Board of Advisers of the National Air 
and Space Museum at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1981-1983. He has also been a 
legislative assistant and counselor to Con- 
gressman Charles Pashayan, Jr., 1979-1980, 
and legislative assistant to Ccngressman 
William M. Ketchum, 1977-1979. 


Mr. Moore graduated from Rutgers Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1975) and the University of 
Pittsburgh (M.A., 1976). He was born April 
24, 1953, in Joliet, IL, and currently resides 
in Arlington, VA. 
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Nomination of Charles E. Cobb, Jr., To 
Be an Under Secretary of Commerce 
May 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles E. Cobb, Jr., to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Travel 
and Tourism at the Department of Com- 
merce. He would succeed Donna F. Tuttle. 


Since 1987 Mr. Cobb has been Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce (Trade Develop- 
ment) for the International Trade Adminis- 
tration at the Department of Commerce. 
Previously, he was chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of Arvida Disney Corp., 1972- 
1987. He is also a former director and chief 
operating officer of the Penn Central Corp. 
and group president of Penn Central. 


Mr. Cobb graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A. 1958; M.B.A., 1962). He 
served in the United States Naval Reserve, 
1958-1960. He was born May 9, 1936, in 
Fresno, CA. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Message on the Observance of Cinco 
de Mayo, 1988 
May 5, 1988 


I am delighted to join the people of 
Mexico and all those of Mexican heritage in 
the United States in celebrating Cinco de 
Mayo, the historic anniversary of Mexican 
independence and freedom. 


On May 5, 1862, Mexican troops led by 
General Ignacio Zaragoza defeated invad- 
ing French forces at the Battle of Puebla. 
The Mexicans, though greatly outnum- 
bered, were carried on to victory by their 
unswerving belief in liberty and independ- 
ence. Today, Cinco de Mayo stands as a 
symbol of the love of democracy and free- 
dom which continues to burn in the hearts 
of men and women throughout the Ameri- 
cas. 

Mexico and the United States share a 
proud tradition of courage and conviction. 
As neighbors both in spirit and locale, we 
look to the future with faith in our contin- 
ued friendship. The United States has 
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indeed been blessed by her citizens of 
Mexican descent, and I am confident that 
our two peoples will continue to grow in 
friendship and mutual enrichment. 


On this special day, I am happy to send 
warm congratulations and good wishes to 
the people of Mexico, our citizens of Mexi- 
can descent, and all who cherish liberty. 
Que Dios los bendiga! 


Nomination of Jeffrey Davidow To Be 
United States Ambassador to Zambia 


May 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jeffrey Davidow, of Vir- 
ginia, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Zambia. He would 
succeed Paul Julian Hare. 


Mr. Davidow entered the Foreign Service 
of the United States in 1969 and was first 
assigned as a junior officer at the American 
Embassy in Guatemala City from 1970 to 
1972. From 1972 to 1974, he served as po- 
litical officer in Santiago, Chile, and as polit- 
ical officer in Cape Town/Pretoria, South 
Africa, 1974-1976. He returned to Washing- 
ton in 1976 to fill the position of desk offi- 
cer in the Office of Southern African Affairs 
and was a congressional fellow from 1978 to 
1979. He was head of the US. Liaison 
Office at the U.S. Embassy in Harare, Zim- 
babwe, 1979-1982, and a fellow at the 
Center for International Affairs at Harvard 
University, 1982-1983. From 1983 to 1985, 
he served as Director of the Office of Re- 
gional Affairs, and Director of the Office of 
Southern African Affairs, 1985-1986. Mr. 
Davidow currently holds the position of 
Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Caracas, Venezuela. 


Mr. Davidow graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts (B.A., 1965), and the 
University of Minnesota (M.A., 1967). He 
was born January 26, 1944, in Boston, MA. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Springfield, VA. 
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Appointment of Margaret F. Nelson as 
a Member of the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education 


May 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Margaret F. Nelson to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education for a term expiring 
September 29, 1990. She would succeed Mi- 
chael L. Stepetin. 

Since 1984 Dr. Nelson has been an associ- 
ate professor at Oklahoma State University 
and an assistant professor, 1980-1984. She 
has also served in an instructor/adviser ca- 
pacity for Oklahoma State University, 1970- 
1979. 

Dr. Nelson graduated from Northwestern 
State University (B.A., 1969) and Oklahoma 
State University (M.A., 1971; Ph.D., 1979). 
She was born August 16, 1922, in Clare- 
more, OK. She is widowed, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Stillwater, OK. 


Proclamation 5812—National Older 
—— Abuse Prevention Week, 


May 5, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year during May, through the vehi- 
cle of Older Americans Month, our Nation 
honors its senior citizens for their many 
contributions to our country, its communi- 
ties, and its families. The vast majority of 
older Americans are active members of so- 
ciety—working, creating, volunteering, or 
simply enjoying the fruits of long years of 
service to others. As parents and grandpar- 
ents, they extend their contributions 
through formation of coming generations of 
our citizens—their children and grandchil- 
dren. The commerce of love between gen- 
erations—fulfillment of a duty and recogni- 
tion of a debt—is a ballast that steadies our 
national enterprise on its voyage from past 
to future. 

Not every older American leads an ideal 
life, however. Regrettably, some suffer from 


abuse and neglect, wounds all the more 
grievous for everything these citizens have 
done to build and strengthen this land of 
liberty. For these men and women, years 
that should be full of satisfaction and appre- 
ciation become instead manacles of torment 
and disrespect from which they cannot 
escape. 

Abuse can take many nt men 
mental, or emotional. It can come 
family members, friends, or mere it 
can even be self-inflicted. Neglect is also a 
form of abuse, a manifestation of careless- 
ness that can be seen even in situations 
where an elderly person’s basic needs for 
food and shelter are being met. Loneliness, 
of course, is its most obvious sign, and fortu- 
nately the most easily cured by others. 

Abuse and neglect reach their ultimate 
expression, of course, in occasional cases 
of—and even organized calls for—euthana- 
sia of the elderly infirm. Older Americans 
have done their duty. In their twilight 
years, especially, it is our duty to them that 
matters. No elderly person should live in 
fear that he or she is a burden to others or 
that his or her life will be cut short for 
reasons of utility or convenience. We can 
never have too many reminders that the 
gift of life is ours to cherish and preserve 
from malice and harm until natural death. 

Across our country, State and Area Agen- 
cies on Aging, social service, and law en- 
forcement agencies are supporting pro- 
grams to deal effectively with the difficult 
problems posed by abuse of the elderly. I 
urge every concerned American to help 
ensure that local programs are available to 
educate people about these problems and 
to assist both the older person and the 
abuser to get the help they need. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
222, has designated the week of May 1 
through May 7, 1988, as “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week” and 
has authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of the 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 1, 1988, 
through May 7, 1988, as National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week. I urge 
all government agencies, every community, 
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and every American to observe this period 
with appropriate activities and to strive to 
assure that every older American can enjoy 
what the poet called that honor, love, and 
obedience “that should accompany old 

e.” 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundr 
and twelfth. g 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:05 p.m., May 6, 1988] 


Proclamation 5813—Public Service 
Recognition Week, 1988 
May 5, 1988 


By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


Government employees, with their com- 
mitment to excellence and diversity of 
skills, contribute significantly to the leader- 
ship of the United States in the world. 
These dedicated men and women are a val- 
uable national resource, serving in the Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative, and Judicial branches 
at all levels of government, and dealing 
with nearly every aspect of national life. 

Government employees provide such a 
broad range of services that few citizens 
remain unaffected by their work. They 
defend our Nation, enforce the laws, help 
protect the environment, maintain vital 
transportation systems, work to prevent the 
entry and abuse of illegal drugs, administer 
the Social Security system, conduct health 
research, help parents teach their children, 
and perform countless other vital tasks for 
society. These public servants have also 
helped develop innovative technologies to 
show the way in the critical fields of de- 
fense, health care, agriculture, and industry. 

In recognition of the indispensable contri- 
butions made by government employees, 
the Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
242, has designated the period commencing 
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May 2, 1988, and ending May 8, 1988, as 
“Public Service Recognition Week” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation calling for observance 
of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 2, 1988, 
through May 8, 1988, as Public Service Rec- 
ognition Week. I urge the people of the 
United States and all levels of government 
to participate in appropriate ceremonies to 
recognize the vital role of government em- 
ployees. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:06 p.m., May 6, 1988) 


Proclamation 5814—World Trade 
Week, 1988 


May 5, 1988 
By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


Setting aside a week in celebration of 
international trade is a fitting way to 
remind ourselves of the countless benefits 
of world trade for Americans and for people 
around the globe, and to remember that 
freedom is, and must be, an essential ele- 
ment in economic life—individual, national, 
and international. 

International trade can link individuals 
and nations alike by providing opportunities 
for the interchange of goods and services, 
the fruit of human talents that transcend 
boundaries of geography and culture. The 
key ingredient in every act of trade is free- 
dom. Only freedom respects the inherent 
rights, dignity, conscience, and worth of in- 
dividuals; only freedom encourages individ- 
uals to develop their creative abilities to the 
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fullest and to command fair return for their 
labor; and only freedom provides a rational 
and humane basis for economic decision- 
making. The freedom of exchange that is at 
the heart of every genuine economic trans- 
action benefits all parties and builds compe- 
tition, enterprise, prosperity, justice, coop- 
eration, and social well-being as people 
achieve economic success by finding their 
fellowman’s unmet needs and filling them 
well. 

Our country’s prosperity likewise de- 
pends on our ability to identify needs and 
markets for goods and services and to meet 
them well. Our free market economy, our 
belief in free but fair trade on a global 
basis, and the American people’s ingenuity 
and ability all make our products among 
the world’s most competitive—and we 
intend to keep it that way. 

My Administration has worked to im- 
prove the climate for international trade by 
seeking a renaissance in American competi- 
tiveness. Last year, as American goods re- 
gained price competitiveness overseas, ex- 
ports hit a record level; more than 407,000 
manufacturing jobs were created; and em- 
ployment surged, with more Americans in 
the labor force than ever before. Exports 
spell opportunity for American business; 
thousands of U.S. firms have increased their 
profit margins by exporting, and thousands 
are beginning to discover their untapped 
potential to succeed in export markets. This 
year’s World Trade Week theme, “Export 
Now,” champions the message that I have 
joined the Secretary of Commerce in send- 
ing and exemplifies America’s winning 
spirit. 

Foreign markets are now more open to 
American goods than in the past, but we 
have far to go in the quest to undo unfair 
restrictions on trade. We seek to encourage 
removal of foreign barriers to free trade, 
but we simultaneously work to discourage 
domestic protectionism—more accurately 
described as “destructionism,” because it 
stifles progress and prosperity by prevent- 
ing competition and economic transactions 
that people everywhere desire and need. 
We also reiterate the intention of the 
United States Government to ensure that 
our trade policies serve to reinforce our na- 
tional security interests around the world. 
International trade policies and practices 


must promote the causes of freedom, 
human rights, and economic growth every- 
where. 

World Trade Week is a truly appropriate 
time to remember the many benefits inter- 
national trade has conferred on our country 
and to reflect on the many the 
spread of economic freedom has brought, 
and can bring, to people in every nation. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week 
May 22, 1988, as World Trade Week. I 
invite the people of the United States to 
join in appropriate observances to reaffirm 
the great promise of international trade for 
creating jobs and stimulating economic ac- 
tivity in our country and for generating 
prosperity everywhere freedom reigns. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:07 p.m., May 6, 1988] 


Remarks on Unemployment Prior to a 
Cabinet Meeting 


May 6, 1988 


The President. Okay. Well, I have just a 
brief announcement here to make, then 
you can all—well, you can all get out of 
here. [Laughter] 


The good news on the economy contin- 
ues. Unemployment is the lowest it’s been 
since 1974, and the proportion of our popu- 
lation working is at an all-time high. The 
figures have been given out this morning 
that the rate of unemployment is 5.4 per- 
cent, but this thing of the proportion of the 
population—out of what is considered to be 
the potential employment pool, all of the 
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age groups for jobs—62.2 percent of that 
pool is now employed. And one of the best 
barometers of the state of our economy is to 
see more people working. Today’s report, 
coupled with those of the last 2 weeks, 
shows that the economy continues to grow 
at a moderate pace, and inflation is under 
control. 


End of announcement. 


Former White House Officials Memoirs 


Reporter. Mr. President, do you feel be- 
trayed by the books that some of your 
former aides have writtenP Mr. Regan’s 
[former Chief of Staff to the Precious) 
book is coming out this weekend. 

The President. Well, I’ve tried to avoid 
commenting on all the kiss-and-tell books, 
but I doubt that they will be on my ees 
list either. 

Q. What would your book-writing advice 
be to Cabinet members and advisers who 
are still around? 

The President. Well, I trust all these 
people. [Laughter] 

Q. Has Regan sent you his book yet? 

The President. What? 

Q. Has Regan sent you his book? 

The President. No, and I don’t think he’s 
going to send one unless I’m prepared to 
send a check in return. [Laughter] 

Q. Are you angry at him? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you angry at him? Do you think 
you feel betrayed? 

The President. Well, I will say this: that I 
would have preferred it if he decided to 
attack me. And apparently from what we 
hear, he’s chosen to attack my wife, and I 
don’t look kindly upon that at all. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. You can rebuttal, you know, in your 
memoirs—{/aughter|—when and if. 

The President. I carry a pen all the time, 
Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press Inter- 
national]. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 
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Executive Order 12639— 
Administration of Foreign Relations 
and Related Functions 


May 6, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2381), and sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to delegate certain func- 
tions concerning foreign assistance to the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Director of the International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1-102(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by amending paragraphs (9) and 
(10) to read as follows: 

“(9) section 538 of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1988 (as enacted 
in Public Law 100-202), to be exercised by 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development within IDCA; and 

“(10) the first proviso under the heading 
“Population, Development Assistance” con- 
tained in Title II of the Foreign Operations, 
Export Financing, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1988 (as enacted in 
Public Law 100-202), to be exercised by the 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tinal Development within IDCA.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1-201(aX11) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting “and (e)” after 
“620C(d)”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by amending paragraph (22) to 
read as follows: 

“(22) Section 402(b\2) of Title 10 of the 
United States Code, which shall be exer- 
cised in consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense;”. 

Sec. 4. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting “and” at the end of 
paragraph (25) and by amending paragraph 
(26) to read as follows: 

“(26) sections 513, 527, 528, 542, 561, 
570, 571, 586(c), and 590 of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
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Programs Appropriations Act, 1988 (as en- 
acted in Public Law 100-202);”. 

Sec. 5. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting the following new 
paragraphs at the end thereof: 

“(27) the fourth proviso under the head- 
ing “Southern Africa, Development Assist- 
ance” contained in Title II of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1988 (as en- 
acted in Public Law 100-202); 

“(28) the proviso relating to tied aid cred- 
its under the heading “Economic Support 
Fund” contained in Title II of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1988 (as en- 
acted in Public Law 100-202), which shall 
be exercised in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development; 

“(29) subsection (cX2) under the heading 
“Foreign Military Sales Debt Reform” con- 
tained in Title III of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1988 (as enacted 
in Public Law 100-202), and section 572 
and section 573(c) of that Act, each of 
which shall be exercised in consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense. In addition, 
section 573(c) shall be exercised in consulta- 
tion with the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Sec. 6. Section 1-301 of Executive Order 
No. 12163, as amended, is further amended 
to add the following section: 

“(f) The functions conferred upon the 
President under section 573(d) of the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 1988 (as 
enacted in Public Law 100-202).” 

Sec. 7. Section 1-701 of Executive Order 
No. 12163, as amended, is further amended: 

(1) in subsection (d) by deleting 
“670(aX2)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“670(a)”; and 

(2) by amending subsection (g) to read as 
follows: 

“(g) Those under sections 130, 131, 504 
and 505 of the ISDCA of 1985”. 

The White House, Reneld Reagen 
May 6, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:13 a.m., May 9, 1988] 


Proclamation 5815—National Safe 
Boating Week, 1988 
May 6, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As a people whose land is blessed with a 
bounty of rivers, lakes, and streams, Ameri- 
cans have always prized the relaxation and 
pleasure of the open water. “You feel 
mighty free and easy,” Twain’s Huck Finn 
said, “and comfortable on a raft.” This qual- 
ity of the American spirit has made recre- 
ational boating one of the most steadily 
popular and rapidly growing leisure-time 
activities in the United States. 


Each year, however, our Nation’s water- 
ways become more crowded with new and 
faster watercraft as well as an increasing 
number of traditional vessels. Despite this 
fact, boating remains one of the least regu- 
lated transportation activities. It is essential, 
therefore, that all operators be familiar with 
the rules and courtesies of safe boating. Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week reminds all Amer- 
icans who use the Nation’s waterways to 
educate themselves about and to respect 
the dangers of the marine environment and 
to learn how to operate watercraft in a safe 
and prudent manner. 


Boating has its very own “rules of the 
road.” An operator needs to know a great 
deal before going out on the water. For this 
reason, the theme of this year’s National 
Safe Boating Week is “Know Before You 
Go.” Those who operate small boats for fish- 
ing, hunting, and other sporting activities 
should have detailed knowledge of the 
boats they are using, their handling charac- 
teristics, how to safely load them, how to 
prevent them from capsizing, and how to 
operate and maintain their equipment. In 
case of an emergency, all boat operators 
and riders should know how to use their 
craft’s safety devices and be certain they 
will work as intended; for example, life 
jackets should be checked, tested, and prop- 
erly fitted. In addition, boaters need to be 
watchful for potentially dangerous situa- 
tions. They must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the waters they are using, the par- 
ticular hazards they may encounter, and 
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the prospects for environmental conditions 
such as tides, currents, temperature, and 
weather that may be dangerous. To avoid 
collisions and keep traffic moving, all boat- 
ers should know the Navigation Rules and 
the courtesies of safe boating. Most of. all, 
boaters should know their own limitations 
so that they do not involve themselves and 
others in situations beyond their skill or 
physical endurance. 


One especially dangerous problem for 
boaters is the use of alcohol or drugs. Wise 
boaters will avoid the use of alcohol and 
drugs while operating a vessel. That wisdom 
is backed by the law: Operation of a vessel 
while intoxicated is a major impediment to 
safety and is now a Federal offense punish- 
able by hefty civil and criminal penalties. 


Boating safety is the responsibility of all 
who use America’s waterways. Let National 
Safe Boating Week be the start of a major 
campaign to educate boaters to “know 
before they go.” 


To promote boating safety, the Congress 
enacted the Joint Resolution of June 4, 1958 
(36 U.S.C. 161), as amended, authorizing 
and requesting the President to proclaim 
annually the week commencing on the first 
a in June as “National Safe Boating 
Week.” 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
5, 1988, as National Safe Boating Week. I 
invite the Governors of the States, Puerto 
Rico, the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa, 
and the Mayor of the District of Columbia, 
to provide for the observance of this week. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:12 a.m., May 9, 1988] 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 

—William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence; 

—Representative Robert H. Michel and 
members of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister and 
Crown Prince Sheikh Sa‘d al-‘Abdallah al- 
Salim Al Sabah of Kuwait to make an official 
working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on July 12. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the President’s National Securi- 
ty Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee: 


Carl F. Bailey, of Alabama. He would succeed 
Bennet R. Miller. Since 1983 Mr. Bailey has 
been president and chief executive officer for 
South Central Bell Telephone Co. in Birming- 
ham, AL. 

R.A. Fuhrman, of California. He would succeed 
Harry Jack Gray. Since 1986 Mr. Fuhrman has 
been president and chief executive officer for 
Lockheed Corp. in Calabasas, CA. 


John T. Hartley, of Florida. He would succeed 
Joseph A. Boyd. Since 1986 Mr. Hartley has 
been chairman, president, and chief executive 
officer for the Harris Corp. in Melbourne, FL. 


To be designated Chairman: 


Paul H. Henson, of Kansas. He would succeed 
Rocco John Marano. Since 1985 Mr. Henson 





has been chairman of the board for United 
Telecommunications, Inc., in Kansas City, MO. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Arctic Research Commis- 
sion for the terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring Feb- 

ruary 26, 1989: 

Ben C. Gerwick, Jr., of California. He would suc- 
ceed James Herbert Zumberge. Since 1971 Mr. 
Gerwick has been a professor of civil engineer- 
ing at the University of California at Berkeley 
and president of Ben C. Garrick, Inc. 


For a term expiring February 26, 1992: 

Elmer E. Rasmuson, of Alaska. This is a reap- 
pointment. Since 1982 Mr. Rasmuson has been 
chairman of the budget and planning commit- 


tee for the National Bank of Alaska in Anchor- 
age. 


May 3 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Premier John W.D. Swan of Bermuda; 

—Mpyroslav Cardinal Lubachivsky of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church; 

—Gov. James Martin of North Carolina 


May 4 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and Colin 
L. Powell, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. 


May 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—wWilliam J. Burns, Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency; 

—the Kilgore College women’s basketball 
team; 

—the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation hockey champions, from Lake 
Superior State University; 
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—members of the National Day of Prayer 
Organizing Committee. 

The White House announced that the 
President directed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Francis Anthony Keating II to 
perform the duties of the office of the Asso- 
ciate Attorney General at the Department 
of Justice. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Cancer Advisory 
Board for terms expiring March 9, 1994: 


David G. Bragg, of Utah. He would succeed 
Victor Braren. Since 1970 Dr. Bragg has been 
a professor and chairman of the department of 
radiology at the University of Utah School of 
Medicine in Salt Lake City, UT. 

Louis V. Gerstner, Jr., of Connecticut. He would 
succeed Richard A. Bloch. Since 1985 Mr. 
Gerstner has been president of the American 
Express Co. in New York City. 

Walter Lawrence, Jr., of Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed Geza J. Jako. Since 1980 Dr. Lawrence 
has been a professor and chairman of the divi- 
sion of surgical oncology at the Medical College 
of Virginia in Richmond, VA. 

Howard M. Temin, of Wisconsin. This is a reap- 
pointment. Since 1974 Dr. Temin has been a 
professor of viral oncology and cell biology for 
the American Cancer Society at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison, WI. 

Samuel A. Wells, Jr., of Missouri. He would suc- 
ceed Ed L. Calhoon. Since 1981 Dr. Wells has 
been Bixby Professor of Surgery and chairman 


of the department of surgery at Washington 
University in St. Louis, MO. 


May 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Alfred Dregger, Member of the West 
German Bundestag; 

—Josip Vrhovec, Member of the Yugoslav 
Presidency, to discuss U.S. and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund financial assist- 
ance for Yugoslavia; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 

White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
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Released May 3 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Fern M. Smith to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California 


Released May 4 

Advance text: 

Remarks to members of the National Strate- 
gy Forum in Chicago, IL 

Released May 6 


Fact sheet: 
Public Service Recognition Week 


Approved May 2 


SJ. Res. 235 / Public Law 100-305 
Deploring the Soviet Government’s active 
persecution of religious believers in Ukraine 


Approved May 3 


HJ. Res. 421 / Public Law 100-306 
Designating May 1988 as “National Diges- 
tive Disease Awareness Month” 


Approved May 5 


S. 1378 / Public Law 100-307 

To provide for setting aside the first Thurs- 
day in May as the date on which the Na- 
tional Day of Prayer is celebrated 


SJ. Res. 222 / Public Law 100-308 

To designate the period commencing on 
May 1, 1988, and ending on May 7, 1988, as 
“National Older Americans Abuse Preven- 
tion Week” 


SJ. Res. 242 / Public Law 100-309 
Designating the period commencing May 2, 
1988, and ending on May 8, 1988, as 
“Public Service Recognition Week” 


H.R. 2139 / Private Law 100-10 
For the relief of John H. Teele 


H.R. 3439 / Private Law 100-11 
For the relief of Marisela, Felix, and Wil- 
liam Marrero 
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